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PREFACE 

This Report describes results from a series of analyses 
performed on data obtained through the DoD Armed Forces Entrance and 
Examination Station (AFEES) Survey of enlisted personnel. This report 
is a pest facto documentation of data previously analyzed for the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Reserve 
Affairs). The principle objectives of this study were (a) to identify 
possible trends in enlistment motivation, (b) to study recruiting 
effectiveness, and (c) to explore possible reasons or factors under- 
lying thrj decision of some men to enlist in a Service other than the 
Service to which they initially applied for enlistment. 

Data were generated by enlistees entering the Armed Services from 
April 1971 through April 1972 at a nationwide sample of 25 AFEES loca- 
tions. The time period coincided with important events such as a 
reduction in selective service actions, a decrease in troop levels in 
South Vietnam, and an increase in military compensation. 

Data analyses and report preparation activities were performed by 
Dr. Allan H. Fisher, Jr. of HumRRO Division No. 7. Statistical analyses 
v^ere done by Ms. Janet Buckley. Research assistance was provided by 
Ms. Margi A. Harford of Division No. 7. Ms. Leslie S. Rigg of Division 
No. 7 coordinated report preparation activities. Dr. Robert G. Smith, 
Jr. is the Director of Division No. 7. 

The original draft of this report was prepared under Project ROTC 
SURVEY. The current report was prepared for the Director of Manpower 
Research of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower 
and Reserve Affairs) at the request of Mr. Frederick W. Suffa, Assist it 
Director, Procurement. This effort was supported under Contract No. 
O 15-73-C-0131 (Project DATA), Task Order ^No. 72-12-5. 
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SUMMARY 



Climate of the Period 

This research occurred during Tilly a dynamic period in history. 
During this period, a reduction in manpower requirements and a concomitant 
reduction in the level of the draft occurred. In addition, the level of 
manpower in South Vietnam was reduced. Further, a major increase in 
military pay was authorized and announced, and recruitment activities were 
expanded as part of a policy designed to increase the quantity of voluntary 
accessions, and hence, to compensate for the reduction in inductees and 
draft-motivated accessions anticipated as a result of lowering the draft 
calls. Finally, Service selection policies were modified in some instances 
to ensure the maintenance of sufficient quality among voluntary accessions. 
In general, the objective was to attract a sufficient quantity and quality 
of accessions to accommodate initial accession requirenients . Central to 
this approach was the hypothesis that the draft served to provide both 
quantity and quality manpower, and hence, was a major reason or motive in 
enlistment . 

Major Results 

Instead of draft-motivation or pay influence, the most powerful 
reported influences in enlistment included career development concepts, 
e.g,. to learn a trade or skill valuable in civilian life, and the opportunity 
for advanced training and education. Further, these factors exerted a 
stable, continuing influence on the enlistnient decision for the majority 
of enlistees over the period of the study. This finding suggests that 
both draft-motivation and financial incentives should be evaluated in 
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proper perspective, considering the complex of additional, more powerful 
reasons for enlistment. 

However, there was evidence of anticipated changes in enlistment 
motivation over time for certain factors. For example, there was a decline 
from April 197J to April 1972 in the extent to which the draft motivated 
enlistment. The decline in reported draft-motivation corresponded to a 
decline in the rate of reported receipt of notice of induction by enlistees, 
and to a slight decline in higher aptitude (AFQT) enlistees over this 
period. The influence of pay as an incentive in enlistment increased over 
the period April 1971 to April 1972. l^ile the initial impact of the 
military pay increase appeared to have been realized by the Army (the first 
Service to announce the pay increase), the data suggest that the other 
Services were subsequently able to communicate an awareness of the fact 
that each Service obtained the same pay increase. 

Certain consistent differences were noted over time in the extent to 
which various reasons for enlistment were attributed influencii by men in 
the various Services. These inter-Service differences may have value in 
future recruitment and advertising activities. 

During the period Anril 1971 to April 1Q72, the Armv, Navy and Air Force 
were differentially ef*''^.ctive in their efforts at recruitment. While the 
Army and Air Force attained their quotas, the Navy did not. This research 
indicates that the branch of the Armed Service in which a man eventually 
enlists appears to be influenced by a number of factors including the 
selection policies of the Services, the influence of individuals such as 
family, friends and the recruiter, and draft-motivation. The Army accommo- 
dated their recruitment quotas apparently as a result of both attracting 
more applicants and enlisting these applicants. While the Army pay increase 
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announcement coincidec^ with an observed increase in Army applicants and 
enlistments, the Army recruiters showed a consistent ability to enlist 
a high percentage of their initial applicants over the entire study 
period. The Air Force also accommodated their quotas, apparently by 
attracting sufficient applicants and employing a flexible, responsive 
policy of selection in enlisting needed percentages of these applicants. 
In contrast, the Navy appeared to have failed to attain their recruiting 
quotas during this period due in part to consistent adherence Co a 
stringent policy of selection, even when the quality of their applicants 
was superior, and the quantity of ap^rlicants was potentially sufficient 
to meet their quotas. These results indicate the necessity of evaluating 
selection and recruitment policies rigorously, including the requirement 
to monitor the disposition of applicants for enlistment as a continuing 
effort in manpower management. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Continuing assessment of the enlistment motivacions of voluntary 
accessions is essential in -T'cU ntaining a successful program of military 
manpower management. Central to this effort is a provision to monitor 
over time the motives or reasons for enlistment endorsed as important by 
accessions, and to monitor the disposition of serious, qualified applicants 
for enlistment. 

The present rf:search was designed to determine which reasons for 
enlistment are attributed influence, and to identify possible trends in 
enlistment motivation. The particular data chosen for analysis included 
reasons for enlistment, such as the opportunity for advanced education, 
joining the Service to learn a trade or skill, qualifying fo^- the G.I. Bill, 
and others. Because of interest in the topics of draft-motivation and 
monetary compensation, additional analyses were made of: 

(1) Draft-motivation Indices^ ^'9'* the percent reporting true- 
volunteerism or draft-motivation, the percent reporting 
receipt of a notice of induction, and selected indices of 
recruit quality; and 

(2) Indices of Pay InfluencCy e.g.y the percent attributing 
influence to personnel benefits in their decision to enlist. 

The latter were studied to investigate the effects on reported enlistment 
motivation of events such as a reduction in draft levels and combat committ- 
ments, or an increase in military compensation — events which occurred 
during this survey period. 

The present research was also conducted to investigate the disposition 
of serious, qualified applicants for enlistment. For the study period, the 
analysis indicated the percentage of serious initial applicants to each 




Service who ai- enlisted by that particular Service, as opposed to the 
percentage who are enlisted by another branch of the Armed Services. Thus, 
recruitnent activities were monitored over time. 

Further, this research explored possible reasons or factors underlying 
the decision of some men to enlist in a Service other than the Service to 
which they initially applied for enlistment. The following aspects of 
this pi .nomenon were studied: 

(1) T??^ ^election Process ^ including application of the 
indices of quality of enlistee, e.g., education and 
mental ability. 

(2) Draft-motivation^ including both the self-report of 
true-volunteerism or draft motivation, and the receipt 
of a draft notice prior to enlistment; and 

(3) The Influence of Selented Individuals ^ including the 
reported influence of choice of Service, of friends 
in a particular Service, parents or relatives, and 
the Service recruiter. 

Data to accommodate these variou:5 research objectives were obtained 

through the DoD Armed Forces Entrance and Examination Station (AFEES) 

Survey of FY72. 
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METHOD 



Questionnaire 

The questionnaire used in this research includes 37 multiple-choice 
items . 

The questionnaire was designed to obtain data on reasons for enlist- 
ment and demographic information, as well as to c*ssess the "image" of the 
military services. Additional information (including AFQT mental ability 
category) was coded for inclusion by questionnaire administrators at the 
individual AFEES sites, (See Appendix A for a copy of the current ques- 
tionnaire,) 

Sample 

Data from the AFEES Survey were based on responses obtained from 
questionnaire administrations conducted at a common nationwide sample of 
25 AFEESl sites during the months of April 1971 through April 1972,2 
(See Appendix B for a list of the sample sites, the precise weeks of 
survey administration, and sample size for each bi-weekly period,) 

The questionnaire was administered to a 100% sample of male enlistees 
at each of these AFEES sites on a bi-weekly basis during the study period. 
The total sample for the present study consisted of 26,853 voluntary 
accessions to the enlisted force. 
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^These 25 sampling sites were selected from 74 possible AFEES locations 
to repiesent small, medium, and large recruiting sources within the five 
major recruiting districts, 

2The initial administration of the questionnaire covered the period 
from October 1970 through December 1970, The data base for this research 
consisted of data collected from March 1971 through June 1972, Data from 
^subset of this time frame were analyzed in the present effort. 
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RESULTS 

As the Armed Forces moved from the traditional conscription system 
toward an all-volunteer force, it was anticipated that trends in reported 
enlistment motivation would be evident in the responses of each successive 
population of new recruits. The present sample survey research was pri- 
marily concerned with an analysis of trends in twelve reasons for enlist- 
ment which occurred between April 1971 and April 1972. It was hypothesized 
that trends in enlistment motivation would be occasioned by an over-all 
reduction in required draft levels and by an increase in military compen- 
sation. Therefore, particular attention was focused on trends in (1) en- 
dorsement of draft- avoidance as a reason for enlistment, and (2) the 
influence .."ributed to personnel benefits (including pay) as an enlist- 
ment motivation, (These reasons for enlistment will be discussed in the 
latter part of this chapter.) 

Overall Endorsement of Reasons for Enlistmen t 

As a perspective on this research, it is instructive to review the 
percent of strong influence accorded each reason for enlistment by the 
study sample over the entire period of this research. Table 1 presents 
this data. Results indicate that there was considerable variation in 
the attribution of strong influence to each reason. 

The majority of respondents attributed strong influence to each of 
three reasons for enlistment: (1) to learn a trade or skill valuable 
in civilian life; (2) the opportunity for advanced education or training; 
and (3) to enlist in my choice of Service. Less than 30% attributed 
strong influence to enlistment for overall personnel benefits (29.6%); or 
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PERCENT ATTRIBUTING STRONG INFLUENCE 
TO EACH REASON FOR ENLISTMENT 




Base: Total Sample, April 1971 to April 1972 




Percent Strong 
Influence 


Learn a trade or skill valuable in 

^ V J_ _1_ ^ CU i _L J- J. C 




i>LLiL±i>j lur ciLLvcinLcci GQucauion 
and training 


59.0 


lu triiiiso in luy cnoice oi service 




For travel , excitement , and new 
experience 


kk.o 


To serve at the time of my choice 


h2.h 


rui iiiCi trcio "CI lu cL 0 tLL 1 oy cirici scii"* 
reliance 


ki.Q 


To serve my country (patriotism) 


U0,7 


Military cai^eer opportunities 


U0,2 


The overall benefits - pay, room and 
board, medical care and training* 


29.6 


To qualify for the G, I, Bill 


26,7 


To avoid the draft* 


21,3 


To leave personal problems behind me 


10-8 


*Presented for comparison purposes 
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to avoid the draft (21.3%). Hence, the factors of draf t-avoidance and 
personnel benefits (pay) must be viewed as possessing secondary relevance 
as motives which influence enlistment — at least in the report of the 
accessions . 

I. TRENDS IN ENLISTMENT MOTIVATION 

The most frequently endorsed reason for enlistment was to learn a 
trade or skill valuable in civilian life. There was no appreciable trend 
in endorsement of this reason over time. Between 59% and 65% of the 
total sample attributed strong influence to this reason in each month. 
This reason appears to exert a strong, continuing influence on the enlist- 
ment decision. See Figure 1 for trend data on this reason for the total 
AFEES sample. 

Additional analyses showed that the rate of endorsement of this 
reason was highest for Navy and Air Force enlistees and lowest for Army 
enlistees. This finding was consistent for the entire study period. (See 
Appendix D, Figure D-3 for trend data by Ser^^ice.) 

A second reason for enlistment which received majority endorsement 
was the opportunity for advanced education and training. During the initial 
period of the study, there was no noticable trend in the attribution of 
influence to this reason. However, there was an increase in endorsement 
of this reason in the latter months of the study (approximately January 
1972 and thereafter). An appreciably higher level of endorsement was 
found in April 1972 (64%) compared to April 1971 (55%). Figure 2 presents 
trend data for this reason. 

Additional analyses indicated a higher percentage of Air Force enlistees 
endorsed this reason compared to enlistees in the other three Services. 
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This finding held over the entire period of the study, (See Appendix 

D, Figure D-4 for thesp tend d^t^ hv Sprvire.") 

Another reason attributed strong influence by the majority of the 
sample was the decision to enlist to obtain one's choice of Service, 
While the previous reasons showed minimal evidence of trend variations, 
there was a noticable decline in the percent who attributed strong influence 
to this reason during the study period. Fewer enlistees cited this reason 
as a strong influence after November 1971, From December 1971 to April 
1972, only approximately 50% of enlistees attributed strcng influence to 
this reason. Prior to December 1971 , the rate varied from 54% to 57%. 
Figi'^re 3 presents trend data for this reason. 

Analyses of this reason by Service showed that the decline in endorse- 
ment of this reason over time was not unique to one particular branch of 
the Armed Services. The reason was attributed less influence over time 
to enlistees to each Service. However, for each month there was a sub- 
stantial difference in endorsement of this reason between Army enlistees 
and enlistees to other Services. In each month, lower percentages of Army 
enlistees attributed influence Lo choice of Service as an enlistment moti- 
vation compared to enlistees in the other Services. (See Appendix D, 
Figure D-5 for the trend data by Service.) 

Approximately 44% of the sample attributed influence to enlisting 
for travel, excitement and new experiences. This rate of endorsement was 
consistent over the study period with 40% to 48% of the AFEES sample attri- 
buting strong influence to this reason for enlistment during any particular 
month. See Figure 4 for trend data. 

Enlistment for foreign travel opportunity is often associated with 
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the Navy by An' liim jouth (Fisher, 1972-^. Friedman, 1972^). In the 
present study, the rale of endorsement of enlistment for travel, excite- 
ment and new experiences was higher for the Navy enlistees compared to 
enlistees in the other Services, with only occasional exceptions noted. 
Conversely, enlisting for travel, excitement and new experiences was 
generally less frequent ly endorsed as an enlistment influence by Air 
Force enlistees. No corsistent trend over time in endorsing this reason 
was noted bv Service. (Results for the by Service analyses of this 
reason appear in Appendix D, Figure D-6.) 

In total, 42% attributed strong influence to enlistment to fulfill 
tr.c n'litairj obligation at the ti^ie of one's choice. A very slight 
decline in endorsement of this reason was noted over time. However, there 
was only a minimal variation in the rate of endorsement for this reason 
(between 39% and A6%) . Figure 5 contains trend data for the total sample. 

Additional analyses of this reason revealed that Marine Corps enlistees 
were somewhat more likely to attribute strong influence to enlisting at the 
time of one's choice than were enlistees in the other branches of the 
Armed Services. (See Appendix D, Figure D-7 for trend data by Service.) 

Approxim.- tely 42% of the total sample claimed that a strong influence 
in their decision to enlist was the desire to become more mature and 
self-reliant. Only minimal variation was noted in the percentage endorsing 
this reason over time. Trend data for the total sample appear in Figure 6. 

^See Service image result? for the Navy in Fisher, A.H. , Attitudes 
of Youth Toward Military Service ; A Comparison of Results of National 
Surveys Conducted in May 1971 and November 1971 , HumRRO Consulting Report 
CR-D7-72-16, Alexandria, Ap-il 1972, p. 32 and p. 38. 

^See Friedman, L. , A Survey of Adver tisinp. Awareness and Ealistment 
Planning by Recent Enlistees in the Armed Services , Mathematica, Inc., 
O ncecon, N.J., October 17, 1972, p. 33. 
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Addit icial. ;ni.ilyses indicated that by far the highest rate of 
endorsement o£ enlistment to increase maturity was given by Marine Corps 
••n 1 i < t'- . ibis finding ums ooi;sistont over time. (See Appendix D, 
riiAiiVci D-8, fcr the detailed, by Service analysis of responses to this 
re.isor . ) 

rl'il-^ ctirirj to ."t?n'fc? one * s country (patriotism) was endorsed by over 
4O o\ enlistees as a strong influence in their enlistment decision. 
:;p.«:lor scnenti of this reason was relatively consistent over time. Results 

..ir in Fi ^-.ure 7 , 

M-irine Corp^- enlistees were much more likely to endorse patriotism 
a strong iniluence in enlistment than were enlistees in the Army, Navy 
arivi Air Force. This finding was consistent over the entire period of 
the ^jtudy. (See Appendix D, Figure D-9.) 

Aaoiher important reason for enlistment derives from the conclusion 
■//at. CP Opportunities in the military locked better than in civilian 
r / . In tcjtal, 40/c of the sample endorsed this reason as exerting a 
r r :r.g influence on their decision to enlist. In contrast to most of the 
it. as( ns rliscussed above, this reason demonstrated a subscantial trend in 
^^n lo rseinent over lime^ This reason achieved higher endorsement in August 
lV7 1 and in March /April 197 2. The pattern of response appeared to be bi- 
rnoda] , suggesting a possible six month cycle. However, more detailed 
analvses do not sustain this hypothesis. Further, where the response 
rati' Tor April/May 1971 was only 38%, the rate for April 1972 (one year 
later) had increased to 47%. The trend in attributing strong influence 
t military carecjr opportunities is shown in Figure 8. 

'nalyses of 'i-he data by Service showed that a higher percentage of 
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enlistees in the Air Force and the Navy endorsed this reason as a strong 
influence in enlistment than did Army and Marine Corps enlistees. The 
hypothesized bi-modal response was not evident in the analysis by Service, 
where endorsement trends were found to be highly complex. Hence, the 
aggregate bi-modal hypothesis is not supported by these data. (See Appendix 
D, Figure D-10 for results by C^^rvice.) 

Among other reasons for enlistment, the rate of endorsement of 
qualifying for c7.I. Bill benefits is of relevance. At the time of this 
study, modifications in the law to increase benefits under the G.I. Bill 
had been proposed which have since been enacted. In total, 26.7% of the 
sample reported that the opportunity to qualify for the G.I. Bill exerted 
a strong influence in their decision to enlist. This motivation exerted 
a consistent influence over time, i.e., there was no appreciable trend 
in the rate of endorsement of this reason. Results appear in Figure 9. 

Analyses of the data by Service suggested the existence of a possible 
trend toward increased endorsement of this reason over time by Army enlistees. 
(See Appendix D, Figure D-11 for the trend data by Service.) 

Enlistment to leave some personal problem.s behind was attributed 
strong influence in enlistment by only 10.8% of the total sample. Variation 
in endorsement from month to month was very slight (from 9% to 14% over the 
study period). Results appear in Figure 10. 

Analyses of endorsement of this reason by Service indicated that 
Army and Marine Corps enlistees were more likely to attribute influence 
to enlisting to avoid personal problems than were Air Force and Navy enlis- 
tees. (See Appendix D, Figure D-12 for trend data, by Service.) 
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In S'j^iatv, for the total sample of enlistees, trends in endorsement 
of the ten previous reasons for enlistment were minimal over the period 
of the studv. There was a slight decline in the enlistment influence 
ittributeJ t the c'noice of branch of Service. There was also some indi- 
cation of a recent increase in the importance of training, advanced educa- 
tion, and military career opportunities. However, with these exceptions, 
endorsement of the other re.isons ror enlistment evidenced minimal varia- 
bility over the study period. 

These analyses also indicate that many of the reasons had strong 
differential attraction to enlistees in the various Armed Services. Learn- 
ing a trade or skill useful in civilian life was a reason for enlistmeiit 
most frequently attributed influence by men in Navy and Air Force. The 
opportunity for advanced education or training appeared to hold particular 
appeal for Air Force enlistees. Military career opportunities were another 
more influential factor in Navy and Air Force enlistments. Navy enlistees 
cited travel as a reason for enlisting. Enlisting to increase one's level 
of maturity or for patriotism were reasons important to Marine Corps enlistees. 
Army enlistees were attracted by the opportunity to qualify for the G.I. 
Bill, but not for choice of Service. Small percentages of both the Army 
and Marine Corps enlistees appeared motivated to enlist to leave personal 
problems behind^ them. These inter-Service differences may have value in 
future recruitment and advertising activities. 

Trends in Draft Motivation and Pay Influence 

Only minimal variation over time was noted in endorsement of most 
of the reasons for enlistment. However, substantial shifts in the extent 
of influence over time were evident for draft-motivation and personnel 
b^-^^^^'-^s. There was evidence of a decline from April I97l to April 1972 

ERIC 30 



j;' A: r: I to Arrrl This section will deal extensively with 

these two trends. 

During the studv period, mililarv manpower needs were un !.Jing 
a steady reduction in force, with an accompanying reduction m the number 
of men inductt^d into the Service. The direct result was a reduced quantity 
of enlisted accessions. However, a major positive side-effect of Jthe 
draft is also noteworthy. There is a substantial relationship between 
draft-motivation and selected indices of manpower :7ua Zi t^y ; e.g., educational 
attainment and tested aptitude. In general, the higher the percentage of 
draft-motivated men» the higher the level of education and of mental 
ability ( measured by the AFQT) . Hence, it was hypothesized that the 
Services would suffer both qualitatively and quantitatively from elimina- 
tion of the draft ^^nd associated 'draft-motivated enlic Invents , 

One of the major strategies, designed to offset direr r and indirect 
effects of the draft, was the provision of various personnel benefits 
(including economic incentives) for joining the military services. Two 
military pay increases were authorized during the study periods which 
doubled the entry pay level for enlisted men. Initial advertising for 
the pay increases was begun by the Army approximately mid-way through the 
study ppriod (10 November 1971 and 24 November 1971). 

This research was performed to study the effects on reported enlist- 
Hient motivation of: (1) the reduction in draft calls* and (2) the increaseF 
in military compensation. Specifically, it was predicted that: 
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(1) With the wide publicity accorded the draft-reductions, 
young men who voluntarily "ilist in the Armed Services would 
increasingly be those men who would have enlisted in a no- 
draft environment with no associated military obligation. 

In addition, fewer of these volunteers would report that 
receipt of a draft notice Influenced their enlistment . 
Finally, a progressive decline in aptitude would occur as 
time passed and the effects of draft-motivation declined. 

(2) As the amount of publicity accorded military compensation 
increased, endorsement of military pay benefits as an enlist- 
ment motivation would correspondingly increase. 

Because the Army had been the primary recipient of manpower through 
the Selective Service System, and because the Army was permitted to be 
the initial Service to begin the nationwide announcement of the increase 
in military compensation, the effects occasioned by draf t^reduct ion and 
increased military pay would orobably be more pronounced for the Army 
than the other Services. Therefore, separate analyses w-^re performed 
using only the Army sample. 

Figure 11 indicates the percentage of respondents attributing strong 
influence to draft avoidance and to overall personnel benefits as reasons 
for enlistment over the period of April 1971 to April 1972. As predicted, 
there was a general decline in the influence of the draft as an enlisf. nt 
motivation. This decline coincided with draft levels during this period 
(See Appendix D, Figure D-1, for trends in draft-avoidance, by Service.) 
In contrast to the decline in draft-motivation, endorsement of personnel 
benefits showed an increase over the study period. The increase was most 
pronounced in late December 1971 and early January 1972. This increase 
occurred approximately one month after the announcement of the military 
pay increase. (See Appendix D, Figure D-2, for trends in the endorsement 
of personnel benefits, by Service.) 
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TRENDS IN ATTRIBUTING STRONG INFLUENCE 
TO ENLISTING TO AVOID THE DRAFT AND FOR PERSONNEL BENEFITS 



BASE: Total AFEES Sample 




Figure 11 
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Ij, Co rr^^late■% of Draft-Motivation 

Three additional trends were found which appear related to the decline 
in reported draft-avoidance. These trends are: (1) an increase in the 
reported rate of true-volunteerism; (2) a decrease in the rate of reported 
receipt of draft notices; and (3) a decrease in the percentage of higher 
aptitude accessions. Ench result is discussed for (a) the total sample, and 
(b) Army enlistees only. 

With respect to the first finding, the proportion of the total sample 
classified as "true-volunteers" increased from 65% to approximately 77% over 
the period of this research. TVie top line in Figure 12 presents this trend 
in true-volunteerism over time for the total sample. The extent of true- 
volunteerism was also determined for only those men who enlisted in the Army , 
the prime beneficiary of the draft (see Figure 13). For Army enlistees , an 
increase in the percentage of true-volunteers (from 64% to 73%) was also 
evident during the study period. 

With respect to the reported receipt of draft notices, the percentage 
of enlistees in the total sample who reported the receipt of a draft notice 
prior tcr enlistmenr declined over the period of the study. The lower trend 
line in Figure 14 presents the data. A decline over time in the percentage 

Army enlistees (only) who reported receipt of a draft notice prior to 
their enlistment also was found. Army results appear as the lower trend 
line in Figure 15. 

With respect to aptitude, the percentage of men in the two higher men- 
tal ability groups decreased in the total sample during the period of the 
study. Results for the total sample appear as the middle line in Figure 14. 
Similar findings were noted for Army enlistees (see the middle line in 
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It wa^» predicred that a decline in the quality of enlistees (as 
inferred from aptitude or education) would accompany a decrease in draft- 
motivated enlistment. Tn support of the hypothesis, there was evidence 
of a decline over time in mental ability (AFQT Mental Groups I and 11) for 
both thr total sample (Figure 14), and the sample of only Army enlistees 
, (Figure 15). Contrary to the prediction, data from the total sample indi- 
cated no downward trend in education over time (Figure 14). However, 
further research indicated that the lack of decline in level of education 
for tht^ total sample was attributable to an increase in the educational 
level of Army enlistees (I-igure 15)^. (This increase offset an observed 
decline in the educational level for men in the other services.) 

In general, the decline in reported draft-motivation corresponded co 
a decline in the rate of reported receipt of a notice of induction by 
enlistees, md to a slight decline in higher aptitude enlistees over this 
period . 

2. Trends in Pay Influence 

It was hypothesized that announcements of military pay increases would 
be reflected in increased rates of attributing enlistment influence to 
personnel bf^npfits (including pay^ room and board, medical care, and train- 
ing) for enlistees during the study period. Further, it was anticipated that 
a higher percentage of Army enlistees would report the influence in enlist- 
ment of personnel benefits, including pay, since the Army was the first 
Service to publicize the pay increases (18 November 1971 and 24 November 
1971). (The other Services announced the increases about one month later.) 

^The increase in educational attainment for Army enlistees in November 
1971 and thereafter appears to have resulted from a change in Army recruit- 
ment policy designed to increase the percentage of high school graduate 
accessions. This policy permitted the substitution of G.E.D. equivalency 
Q ''or the high school diploma. Hence, the apparent increase in educational 
' |P"ttainment may have been an artifact of a change in recruitment policy. 
^ 39 



Both hypotheses were sustained. Results appear in Figure 16. 

For both the total sample and the Army enlistee sample, there was 
:\ substantial increase in the percent who attributed enlistment influence 
to personnel benefits during January 1972 (and thereafter) , with the major 
impact reported among men who enlisted in February 1972 and March 1972. 
Also, a higher percentage of Army enlistees attributed influence to person- 
nel benefits in February/mid-March than was reported for the total sample. 

A more precise evaluation of the impact of the Army pay increase 
announcement was given by analysis of responses provided by Army enlistees 
'^^ily to an 'image" item. ' The response "best for pay-Army" showed a marked 
increase in January 1972 compared with the period October through December 
19 71. The increase ranged from approximately 24% to 30%. See Figure 17. 

Two other findings merit mention. First, enlistees in each Service 
other than the Army cited personnel benefits at a higher rate than did 
Army enlistees in the final month of the study period (March 27/April 10). 
The same finding was noted in the Army "pay image" analysis. These findings 
suggest that while the initial impact of the military pay increase was 
realized by the Army (the first Service to announce the pay increase) , the 
other Services were subsequently able to communicate the fact that each 
Service obtained the same pay inuiease. 

Second, there was a time-lag before the effect of the Army pay 
announcement was noted. Although the increases in military compensation 
received initial publicity in mid-November 1971, there were only slight 
increases in the mention of benefits as an enlistment incentive until 
mid-January 1972. The general finding seems to be that the effects of an 
AHvort j.sing campaign require some time to be reflected among the responses 
^ .M.l ^ ; :-es ♦ However, an assessment of Army "pay image" among male* 
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civilian youth in November /December 1971 did indicate a slight change 

in image. See Figure 18. Bur note that the Air Force was consistently 

attributed the most favorable '^p^Y image" of any Service by male, civilian 
youth . 



Branch of Service Offering Best Pay 




May 71 Nov 71 Jun 72 Nov 72 

Dates of Survey ^ administration 



Figure 18 

BASE; Male, Civilian Youth (Gilbert Youth Surveys) 
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II. t rf:nds in rkcru i ting kffectiveness 

riuK>U7 the icviod of April li'^l to Arril l9 7'2y the rna^or Ar^irJ 
Jei\-:.^..,: >v j:f;;Vr->:i th>\ r ^jY^^'^-' ^' r- . 

While the Army and Air Force attained their recruiting quotas, tlie Navy 
did i.ot. Another objective of this research was to determine possible 
reasons tor this differential recruitment effectiveness. 

The Dynamics of Recruitment 

The recruiting problem can be viewed in terms of the relative success 
with which each branch of the Armed Services: (1) initially attracts men 
who wish to serve in that particular branch of Service and enlists these 
applicants; and (2) enlists men initially attracted to the other Services 
who are not enlisted by these Services. 

Much of the effort expended by the individual Services in advertising 
anc^ recruitment have been directed toward the achievement of the initial 
reciuiting objective. This goal involves the marketing concept of '*sel- 
ling" a high percentage of the potential enlistees attracted through 
advertising or irotivated by other influences. Less emphasis has been 
accorded the enlistment of applicant? to other Services; e.g., referrals. 
This emphasis is generally appropriate, since the majority of enlistees 
are composed of the men a Service initially attracts and enlists. However, 
the success with which a Service enlists men initially attracted to some 
other Service may be an important factor in the accommodation of recruiting 
quotas. For example, it has been estimated that 1 . of the total Army 
enlistee pool in FY72 consisted of initial applicants to other Services.^ 

^Fisher, A. H., and Harford, Margi R. Enlistment Motivation and the 
Disposition of Army Applicants , HumRRO Draft Technical Report, May 1973. 
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This input was presumably needed to accoirjnodate Army recruiting quotas 
for the period. 

The -^jTvcv (lata permitted the developnent of two indices eii^ployed to 
analyze recruitment effectiveness. One index was a measure of the extent 
lo which each Service initially attracted applicants through advertising, 
public relations, recruiting, etc. The data were expressed as the percen- 
tage of initial applicants for each Service; i.e., as "share-cf-applicants . " 
The second index was a measure of the extent to which each Service enlisted 
its respective applicants. This index is called the "capture rate." 

S hare of Initial Applicants 

One relative criterion for evaluating the effectiveness of the re- 
cruitment effort is the percentage of enlistees who initially apply to 
each Service for enlistment. (While a "pure" measure would be the share 
of all ccf'plicants , the present data base includes only those applicants 
who were sufficiently qualified and motivated to enlist in one of the 
Armed Services.) Figure 19 provides trend data on the percentage of 
initial applicants to each branch of the Armed Services. 

The Army attracted the highest percentage of initial applicants. 
The Marine Corps attracted the lowest percentage of initial applicants. 
The share of applicants for the Navy and Air Force fell between the 
extremes of :he Army and Marine Corps. 

Some trends were noted. The Army attracted a particularly high 
share of applicants in January 1972 and thereafter. The Navy share of 
applicants wab highest in the summer months. The Marine Corps share of 
applicants tended to decline during the fall and early winter, while the 
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Air Force share of applicants was lower during the late sumner and late 
winter periods. 

Inspection of the previous data do not su^^est unequivocal reasons 
for differential recruitment effectiveness. Thus, the Navy had a higlier 
share of applicants than the Air Force in f^overal months, yet the Air Force 
net their recruitment, quotas while the Navy did not. The "capture rate" 
measure helps to clarify the dynamics of recruitment effectiveness. 

Capture Kate 

A second measure of the effectiveness of the recruiting effort is the 
extent to w'l.icli each Service succeeds in enlisting men who initially apply 
to that particular Service. This index is an estimate of recruiter effec- 
tiveness in "selling" (enlisting) the applicant attracted by advertising, 
public relations and other influences. An estimate of this effectiveness 
is provided by computing the percentage of initial "serious applicants" to 
each Service who are enlisted in each month by that Service. Figure 20 
contains this data for the study period. 

In interpreting the data, a figure of 100% for a Service would mean 
that recruiters for this Service enlisted every serious applicant who first 
applied to that particular Service. Conversely, a figure of 50% would 
imply that half of the applicants to a Service were enlisted by that Service, 
while the remainder were rejected and referred elsewhere, or simply chose 
another Service of their own volition. 

With minor exceptions, the Army successfully enlisted a higher percen- 
tage of initial applicants than any other Service. Conversely, with one 
exception (February 28/March 13) , the Navy consistently enlisted the lowest 
percentage of initial applicants. The Air Force and Marine Corps generally 
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enlisted applicants at capture rates between those of the Army and the 
Navy. These data suggest that the Navy failed to attain their recruiting 
quotas by reliance on an overly stringent policy of failing to enlist 
a sufficiently high percentage of their initial applicants. 

Trends in the capture rates were noted for Services other than the 
Army. In general, the Army consistently recruited over 90% of its initial 
applicants. In one prime Army month, January 1972, the Army recruiters 
enlisted over 96% of the serious applicants who initially applied to the 
Army. The Navy capture rate increased appreciably over the period of the 
study. However, the increase was still insufficient to permit the Navy 
to accommodate its quotas. Conversely, the Air Force capture rate declined 
from about 90% in the initial part of the study, to only approximately 80% 
in the latter part of the study. This finding appears to be a result of 
the Air Force application of a temporarily stringent quota control policy, 
permissible since the Air Force had smaller recruitment quotas during the 
latter part of the study. ^ Hence, the Air Force was able to meet their 
recruitment quotas in spite of a lower capture rate. 

1. The Relative Quality of Initial Applicants 

Additional analyses were performed to determine if the quality of 
Navy applicants was such that a stringent policy of selection was essential. 
''Quality" is defined by the percentage achieving AFQT scores in the top 
two categories of mental ability. Mental Groups I and II. Data from Septem- 
ber 1971 to January 1972 were analyzed. The hypothesis was not supported. 
As Table 2 indicates, the Navy attracted the highest quality applicant 

7 

Personal Communication, Mr. Frederick W. Suffa (OASD, M&RA) to 
'^Q Allan H. Fisher, Jr. (HumRRO) . 21 June 1972 
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of any Service in this period. Thus, it was nor. ntcessary for the Navy 
CO «ipply a policy of high selectivity because of the quality of their 
initial applicants. 



APPLICANT MENTAL ABILITY, by Service 
Percent AFQT Mental Group T or II* 



/ 



Initial Applicants 
Service to Each Service 



ARMY 



30.. 4;; 



NAV^ 



37.^% 



USMC 



27.6% 



USAF 



35.7% 



*Based on September 1971 through January 1972 enlistees 
in the AFEES sample survey. 



TABLE 2 



2. The Historic Basis for Applicant Selection Policy 

Another hypothesis was evaluated, namely that in FY72 the Navy 
continued to apply a policy of stringent selection of applicants which 
originated in 1970 when the quantity of Navy applicants was so large (rela- 
tive to recruitment quotas) that the policy was appropriate. 

Research was perforaed at two points In time to test this hypothesis. 
The analyses were performed for men who entered the Armed Service in 
(a) October and November 1970, and (b) September 1971 through January 1972 — 
approximately one year later. Table 3 indicates the percent of men each 
Service enlisted from its respective pool of serious applicants, at each 
point in time. The data support the hypothesis. 
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PERCKNT OF INITIAL SERIOUS APPLICANTS 
ENLISTED BY EACH SERVICE 
(Base: AFEES Survev of Enlisted Men) 



Servi ce 


Oct oh r — 
November 1970 
\ N==D , o / / ; 


January 1972 

/XT— 11 1*7/. \ 

(N=ii , 1 /^^ 


Army 


9A 


92 




71 


80 


Marine Corps 


74 


84 


Air Force 


93 


88 



TABLE 3 

In October-November 1970, the Navy had the lowest capture rate (71%) 
of the four Services. Even though Che Navv capture rate increased to 80% 
in September 1971/January 1972, it remained the lowest rate for the four 
Services. Thus, the Navy appears to have continued the application of 
a stringent selection policv from October-November 1970 to September 1971/ 
January 1972. 

The implications of these findings achieve importance when considered 
in the context of attempts by the Navy to achieve their respective recruit- 
ment quotas. In October-November 1970, the Navy achieved its quota in 
spite of a policy of high selectivity — when only 71% of initial Navy appli- 
cants enlisted in the Navy, while 29% of initial Navy applicants enlisted 
in another Service. (As noted above, the Navy had a substantial "delay 
pool" of enlistees awaiting entry during this period.) Thus, based upon 
selection ratio, the Navy could afford to employ a policy of extreme 
selectivity. However, during September 1971/January 1972, the Navy failed to 

achieve its recruitment objectives, while continuing to adhere to a stringent 
policy of selection. In this period, the Navy enlisted only 80% of its 
initial applicants, while 20% of initial Navy applicants were subsequently 
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Summary 

The AFFKS sample survey data prcvided fiome indication of possible 
reasons for differential recruitment effectiveness (quota accommodation) 
noted by Service, The data indicate that the Army accommodated its 
recruiting quotas by both attracting initial applicants and by enlisting 
a high percentage of these applicants. (Further, the Army enlisted a 
substantial percentage of initial applicants to the other Armed Services.) 
In contrast, in the latter months of the study, both the Navy and Air 
Force appear to have employed more stringent policies of applicant 
selection tl'.an did the Army. But the Navy and Air Force were differen- 
tially successful in accor. lodating their respective quotas for recruitment. 
The Air Force also accommodated their quotas by attracting sufficient 
applicants and employing a flexible, responsive policy of selection in 
enlisting these needed percentages of applicants. In contrast, the Navy 
appeared to have failed to attain their recruiting quotas during this 
period due to consistent adherence to an overly stringent policy of selec- 
tion, even when the quality of their applicants was superior and the 
quantity of applicants was potentially sufficient to meet their quotas. 
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III. FACTOR S IN THE DISPOSITION OF APPLICANTS 

Given the results of the previous section, additional research 
was performed in an attempt to postulate reasons underlying the decision 
of some men to enlist in a Service other than the Service to which they 
initially applied for enlistment. In this research, data from a subset 
of the total sample was aggregated to increase the size of the sample. 
Data on enlistees were combined for five separate time periods: (1) the 
weeks ot September 13 and September 27, 1971; (2) the weeks of October 11 
and October 25, 1971; (3) the weeks of November 8 and November 22, 1971; 
(4) the weeks of December 6 and December 20, 1971, and (5) the weeks of 
January 3 and January 17, 19 72. 

The Disposition of Initial Applicants 

As background for this research, it is useful to review the extent 
to which applicants enlist in a branch of Service other than the first 
Service to which they apply. Table 4 illustrates the extent to which 
initial applicants for each Service were enlisted in their own Service 
or in another Service. 

DISPOSITION OF INITIAL APPLICANTS FOR E^JLISTMENT " 



Men iriiu Initially Applied 
To Each Service For 
Enlistment : 



Service 
Applied 


Service in 


Which 


Enlisted 


To: 


ARMY 


NAVY 


USMC 


USAF 


ARMY 


9 2% 


3% 


3% 


2% - 


NAVY 


11% 


80% 


4% 


5% 


USMC 


10% 


3% 


84% 


3% 


USAF 


6% 


3% 


2% 


88% 
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Data: AFEES sample survey, September 1971 through January 1972, 

TABLE 4 _ 
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100% 
100% 
100% 
99% 



The disposition of initial applicants for each Service can be determined 
by reference to the appropriate row vector, connoting applicants to each 
Service (i.e., the data should be read horizontally, not vertically). 
The extent to which the Army was successful in enlisting initial Navy 
applicants (11%) and Marine Corps applicants (10%) is particularly note- 
worthy. These are the largest off-diagonal percentages in this matrix. 
(See Appendix E for the numeric values for this matrix.) Also important 
Is the relatively high percentage of initial Air Force applicants (6%) 
enlisted by the Army in this period. In addition, the Army realized the 
highest applicant conversion rate (92%) of any of the Services over the 
entire period. 

The basic question raised by these findings concerned why each Service 
Lost some of its applicants to the other Services. An understanding of the 
reasons associated with this loss of applicants might result in a reduction 
in the number of losses by each Service. An overall gain in manpower 
would thus be realized making a net increase in the total available civilian 
pool of applicants unnecessary. In an attempt to answer this question, 
analyses v/ere performed on the extent to which the di«poqif1on of applicants 
was a function of the following factors: (1) the selection process; (2) 
draft-motivation; and (3) the influence of friends, family and the recruiter. 

The Formal Selectictn Process 

The general policy of each Service is to select high school graduates 
whenever possible. The study data indicate that in the case of the Navy 
and Air Force, few non-high school graduates were accepted for enlistment. 
In fact, each Service enlisted a subset of men from its respective pool 
of initial applicants which possessed a slightly higher percentage of 
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high school graduates than was found in the pool of initial applicants 
per se. See Table 5 for results. 

THE EFFECT OF SELECTING ON EDUCATION 



EDUCATION: 
Percent High School Graduates 



Initial Applicants 
Initial Applicants Enlisted 
To Each Service By Each Service 

ARiMY 67.2% 68.5% 

NAVY 77.7% 82.0% 

USMC 61.7% 62.4% 

USAF 82.4% 83.3% 

TABLE 5 

The Navy data in particular exemplify the selection process. Among all 
initial applicants to the Navy, almost 78% possessed at least a high school 
education. But from among this applicant pool, the Navy enlisted a group 
of men of whom 82/o possessed at least a high school education. Similarly, 
each of the other Services appeared to have selected the more highly 
educated applicant for enlistment. See Appendix F, p. F-2 for detailed 
results on education. 

The process of selection is not entirely positive in its effects. 
Accommodation of recruiting quotas typically occurs in a series of finite 
time periods, e.g. monthly. Therefore, a Service may need to enlist men 
of lesser quality late in the month in order to attain their quotas. How- 
ever, the force of a standing policy of selection may cause the Service 
to reject more qualified men earlier in the time period. If these forces 



operate as posited, then a Service could both select the "cream of the 
crop" of its respective initial applicants, but also enlist "rejects" 
(or reterrals) of lesser quality from the pool of initial applicants to 
other Services. The present data on AFQT support this tentative hypo- 
thesis. See Table 6 for the results. 



The Relationship of Mental Ability (AFQT) 
To the Disposition of Applicants fur Enlis tment 

Percent AFQT Mental Group I or II 





TOTAL INITIAL 
APPLICANTS Tc 
Each Service 




ENLISTEES J 


BY SOURCE 




TOTAL 
ENLISTEES 


Initially Applied 
To This Service 


Initially Applied 
To Another Service . 


ARM\' 


30.4 




31.1 


24.6 




30.2 


NAVY 


37.7 




40.9 


20.8 




39.2 


USMC 


27.6 




28.4 


17.9 




26.1 


USAF 


35.7 




36.8 


32.7 




36.4 



TA3LE 6 



Two important aspects of selection are illustrated by the data in 
Table 6, First, each Service selects higher aptitude personnel from 
their respective poolc of applicants (compare the first and second 
columns). This is the same positive effect of selection previously 
noted for education. Second, a negative (counter-productive) aspect 
xs noted in the enlistment of men who initially applied to the other 
Services. In this process, each Service enlists less qualified men. 
For each Service, the quality of these enlistees is inferior to the 
quality of initial applicants to the respective Services (compare the 
first and third columns). 
® The net result of selecting from one's pool of applicants and also 



enlisting men not accepted (enlisted) by another Service tends to vary 
by Service. In these data, the Navy and Air Force had the highest qual- 
ity enlistees (see the column labelled Total Enlistees), primarily as a 
result of extensive selection from a highly qualified initial applicant 
pool. In contrast, there was a slight diminution in aptitude in the 
Army and Marine Corps enlistee populations compared to their respective 
pools of initial applicants. However, as noted in the previous section, 
the Army and Air Force attained their respective recruiting quotas for 
this period, while the Nav>' did not. See Appendix F, p. F-3 for detailed 
results on aptitude. 

1. Selection and Race 

This research indicates that major selection parameters used by 
the Services include educational attainment and tested aptitude. It 
was deemed important to determine if race was also an important factor 
in the enlistment of serious, qualified applicants, since selection 
based on race is not permitted. Table 7 presents information on the 
disposition of applicants as a function of race. 



The Relationship of Race 
To The Disposition of Applicants for Enlistment 

Percent Caucasian 



total initial 
applica:;ts to 

Each Service 



ENLISTEES 



Initially Applied 
To This Service 



BY SOURCE 



Initially Applied 
To Another Service 



TOTAL 
ENLISTEES 



ARMY 
NAVY 
USMC 
USAF 
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77.5 
83.9 
75.2 
78.0 



79.1 
85.7 
77.1 
79.7 



73.8 
64.2 
62.3 
68.4 



TABLE 7 
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78.4 
83.8 
73.8 
78.5 



Two findings are noted. First, from their respective pool of initial 
applicants, each Service enlisted a slightly higher percentage of Cau- 
casians (coir.rare the first and st-cond colunni: ) . Second, in enlisting 
I!. en fron>. the po^l of initial applicants to the ^thc r Services, each 
Service enlisted a lower percentage of Caucasians than was found in 
their respective initial applicant pool (compare the first and third 
columns). Hov;evet , the net effect was negligible in comparing the 
percentage of Caucasians among total enlistees to total applicants 
(compare the first and fourth columns). See Appendix F, Figure F-4, 
for detailed results on race. 

Draft Motivation 

The draft was another factor operating to influence the final 
choice of Service of applicants. Previous research indicated that a 
substantial positive relationship exists between draft motivation and 
reported receipt of a draft notice prior to enlistment. Therefore, it 
was hypothesized that receipt of a draft notice might induce young men 
to select that branch of the Armed Services which would best satisfy 
their military service objectives, and that evidence of "shopping 
behavior" would be noted in which higher rates of receipt of a draft 
notice prior to enlistment would be reported by men who eventually 
enlist in a Service other than the Service to which they initially 
apply. A corollary hypothesis was also stated; i.e., that men who 
describe themselves as true-volunteers would be more likely to enlist 
in the Service to which they initially applied. The data in Table 8 
support the initial hypothesis. 
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The Relationship of Receipt of Draft Notice 
To The Disposition of Applicants for Knlistment 



i'erct'-.t Reporting Receipt oi l^rai't Notice Prior tv^ Knlistnent 





TOTAL INITIAL 
APPLIGVNTS To 
Each Service 




ENLISTEES 


BY SOURCE 




TOTAL 

ENLISTEES; 


Initially Applied 
To This Service 


Initially Applied ^ 
To Another Service ^ 


;\KMY 


9.b 




9.2 


13.4 




9.8 


MAVY 


8.1 




7.1 


14.2 




7. 7 


USMC 


6.9 




6.1 


11. 3 




7.3 


USAF 


8.5 




7.8 


12.0 




8. 3 



TABLE 8 



Each Service enlisted a lower percentage of men reporting the 
receipt of draft notices from their pool of initial applicants (compare 
the first and second columns). However, in support of the initial 
hypothesis, each Service accepted men for enlistment who initially 
applied to other branches of the Armed Service, and these men tended 
to reoort a much higher rate of receipt of draft notices prior to 
enlistment than did the initial applicants to the Service (compare the 
first and third columns). 

See Appendix F, page F-5 , for detailed results on receipt of 
draft notice. 

Results varied by Service in testing the corollary hypothesis of 
a relationship between true-volunteerism and the final branch-of -Service 
decision. Table 9 presents the data. 
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i he Kc i.At ionship of True-Voluntoerism 
Ic Tho Disposition of Applicants for Knlistment 

i\» r*. ont Trut.'~Vo 1 untoers 





TOTAL INITIAL 
APPLIC.-VMS I J 
Kach Service 




ENLISTEES 


BY SOURCK 




TOTAL 
ENLISTEES 


Initially App 1 i ed 
To Til is Sc rvi cc 


Initially Applied i 
To Another Service i 


ARMY 


6 5. U 




64.4 


65.8 




64.6 


MAW 


70. U 




71.2 


72. 5 




71.3 


USMC 


77.3 




78.2 


71.9 




76.8 


USAF 


66.9 




67. 3 


67.3 




67.3 



TABLE 9 



The hvpothesis of higher true volunteer rates among "initial applicants 
who are enlisted" than among men "gained from the other Services" appeared 
to hold for the Marine Corps, but not for the other Services. The Marine 
Corps attracted a pool of initial applicants who were predominantly 
true-volunteers (77.5%) and was able to enlist a subset of enlistees of 
whom over 78% reported true-volunteerism, while the applicants gained 
f^'im other Services reported a relatively lower rate of true-volunteerism 
(71.9"'). In contrast, for the Army and Navy, men gained from other 
Services reported slightly higher rates of true-volunteerism than did 
initial applicants to these two Services. For the Air Force, there was 
no difference between the true-volunteer rates reported for "initial 
applicants enlisted" versus applicants gained from the ot'ier Services. 
See Appendix F, p. F-6 for detailed results on true-volunteerism. 

The Role of Selected Individuals in the Choice of Service 

The AFEES survey presented an opportunity for each enlistee to indi- 
cate which of several categories of persons was most influential in his 
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selection of the particular branch of Service in which he enlisted. 
The main types of persons endorsed were: (1) the Service recruiter, 
(2) a parent or relative, and (3) a friend in the Service. The rela- 
tionship between endorsing each person and the final b ranch-of -Service 
decision is discussed further. 

1. The Role of the Parent or Relative 

The parent or relative was reportedly most influential in the 
final choice of the Navy, and to a lesser extent, the Air Force. 
Table 10 summarizes the findings. 



INFLUENCE IN CHOICE OF SERVICE: FAMILY 



PERCENT INFLUENCED BY 


A PARENT OR RELATIVE 


ARMY 


20 


U 


NAVY 


29 


9 


USMC 


18 


8 


USAF 


24 


2 



TABLE 10 



Thirty percent of Nav>^ enlistees reported that a parent or relative 
influenced the • r choice of Service. 

Additional analyses revealed that the parent or relative was cited 
as influential by men whom the Navy and Air Force selected from their 
respective applicant -.oois at a higher rate than was reported by men 
whom these Services enlisted from among initial applicants to other 
Services. Results appear in Table 11 (compare the second and third 
columns) . 
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The Relationship of Parental InfJuence 
To The Disposition of Applicants for Enlistment 



TOTAL INITIAL 
APPLICANTS To 
Each Service 



Percent Influenced by a Parent or Relative 
ENLISTEES, BY SOURCE 



Initially Applied 
To This Service 



Initially Applied 
To Another Service 



TOTAL I 
ENLISTEES' 



ARMY 
NAVY 

USMC 
USAF 



20.4 
28.9 
13.1 
24.2 



20.3 
30.5 
17.8 
24.6 



21.4 
23.8 
22.5 
20.4 



20.4 
29.9 
18.8 
24.2 



TABLE 11 

It was also found that initial applicants to other Services who subse- 
quently enlisted in the Army or Marine Corps tended to endorse parents 
or relatives as a major influence more frequently than did initial appli- 
cants to the Army or Marine Corps who enlisted in these Services. 

See Appendix p. F-8 for detailed results on the influence of 
parent or relative in final Service selection. 

2, The Role of a Friend in the Service 

Having a friend in the particular service can also be a powerful 
influence in the final branch-of-Service decision. A friend in the Service 
was reportedly most influential to Marines and Air Force enlistees. Al- 
most 30% of Air Force enlistees reported that a friend in the Air Force 
influenced their choice of Service. The rate for the Marine Corps was 
28%. Results are given in Table 12. 
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INFLUENCE IN CHOICE OF SERVICE: FRIEND-IN-THE-SERVICE 



PERCENT INFLUENCED BY A FRIEND IN THE PARTICULAR SERVICE 
ARMY 22.4 
NAVY 25.3 
USMC 27.7 
USAF 29.8 



TABLE 12 

Additional analyses revealed that f riend-in-Service influence was 
slightly more effective in Air Force "gains" of enlistees who first 
applied to another Service (31.6%), than it was among initial Air Force 
applicants who were enlisted by the Air Force (29.6%). The reverse 
relationship held for the other three Services. Results appear in 
Table 13. 



ARMY 
hJAVY 
USMC 
USAF 
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The Rei'.ationship of Friend-in-Service Influence 
To The Disposition of Applicants for Enlistment 

Percent Influenced by a Friend in the Partlgiular ^^p-rv-frp 



TOTAJ. INITIAL 
APPLICANTS To 
Each Service 



23.0 
24.5 
.?8.8 
29.1 



ENLISTEES 



Initially Applied 
To This Service 



22.7 
25.4 
29.2 
29.6 



BY SOURCE 



Initially Applied 
To Another Service 



20.9 
25.0 
22.5 
31.6 



TABLE 13 
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TOTAL 
ENLISTEES 



22.4 
25.3 
27.7 
29.8 



Finally, analyses of these data indicate that the Air Force 
"attracts" men from each of the other Services who report a high rate 
of mention of friend- In-Service influence. Having a friend in the Air 
Force appears to have been an important secondary effect in enlistment, 
particularly to men who first applied to the Army or Marine Corps. 
However, the rate of mention is also high for Air Force enlistees who 
initially applied to the Navy for enlistment. 

See Appendix F, page h-9 , for details on the role of a friend-in- 
Service on enlistment decision. 

3. The Role of the Recruiter 

Recruiters in the various Services were accorded differential 
influence in the decision of enlistees regarding choice of Service. 
The Army recruiter was most frequently mentioned as the major influence 
in enlistment in that Service. Table 14 summarizes the results by Service. 

INFLUENCE IN CHOICE OF SERVICE: THE RECRUITER 

PERCENT INFLUENCED BY THE RECRUITER IN 
THEIR CHOICE OF SERVICE 

ARMY 29.0 

NAV^^ 18.6 

USMC 22.9 

USAF 22.3 

I 

1 1 

TABLE 14 

The Army recruiter was reported to be an influence in Army enlist- 
ment of men who initially applied to the Army (28.8%), as well as by men 
who first applied to another Service and eventually enlisted in the Army 
(30.0%). Table 15 presents these details. 
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The Relationship of Recruiter Influence 
To The Disposition of Applicants for Enlistment 



Percent Influenced bv Recruiter in Choice of Service 



TOTAL INITIAL 
APPLICANTS To 
Each Service 



ENLISTEES 



Initially Applied 
To This Service 



BY SOURCE 



Initially Applied 
To Another Servi ce 



TOTAL j 
ENLISTEES: 



ARMT/ 
MAVY 
USMC 
USAF 



28.7 
19.7 
23.3 
22.5 



28.8 
17.8 
22.5 
22.2 



30.0 
27.1 
24.2 
23.3 



29.0 
18.6 
22.9 
22.3 
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TABLE 15 

The Navy recruiter was accorded far more influence in the enlistment of 
men who first applied to another Service (27.1%), than he was in the enlist- 
ment of men who initially applied to the Navy (17.8%). 

In contrast, the role of the Army recruiter was evident in both his 
screening of initial Army applicants and in his enlistment into the Army 
of men who first applied to each of the other Services. See Appendix F, 
p. F-7 for details. 

In particular, the Army recruiter appeared to have been an influential 
factor in the recruitment into the Army of men who initially applied to 
the Navy or Marine Corps, but who were not enlisted by these Services. 
This i-^pact is impressive in light of the image of the Army per se. For 
example, each enlistee was asked to indicate the extent to which the branch 
of Service strongly influenced his enlistment decision. (See Appendix D, 
Figure D-5 for these results by Service.) Among Army enlistees, only 44% 
claimed that they were strongly influenced by the branch of Service. The 
rate was considerably higher for the other Services: Navy 59.4%, Marine 
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Corps 60.5%, and Air Force 62. 8%^. 

Although the image of the Army per se was not as favorable as the 
image accorded the other Services by enlistees, the Army recruiter was 
apparently able to effectively compensate for the Army irage. The Army 
recruiter was able to both attract initial Army applicants, as well as to 
enlist men who initially applied to other Services. Compared to Navy, 
Air Force, and Marine recruiters, the Army recruiter received a higher 
level of endorsement for his influence from both initial applicants to his 
Service, and from men "gained" from the pool of initial applicants to 
other Services. 

Summary 

The preceding findings suggest that the final branch-of-Service 
decision may result from a complex of reasons, including but not limited 
to (1) selection, (2) draft-motivation, and (3) the influence of key 
individuals, including the recruiter. 

The influence in enlistment of key persons varies by Service. In 
the disposition of applicants, the Army recruiter appears to have had 
more impact than recruiters for the other Services. A f riend-in- the- 
Service appeaib more influential in Air Force and Marine Corps enlistments. 
The influence of family or relatives is more pronounced ir: Navy enlist- 
ments , 

For each Service, draft-motivation (as inferred from the reported 

^For a comprehensive review of the image of the Army, see: 
Fisher, A. H,, Attitudes of Youth Toward Military Service: Results of 
National Surveys Conducted in May 1971, November 1971, and June 1972 . 
Manpower Research No". MA 72-2, OASD (M&RA) , August 1972, p. 23-38. 
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receipt of a draft notice) was related to "shopping b navior" and final 
choice of Service. No consistent finding was noted for reported "true- 
volunteerism- " 

The major factor in the final branch-of-Servic^ ''decision" appears 
to be the formal selection procedures (and quota control systems) employed 
by the Armed Services* 
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DISCUSSION 

The purpose of this section is to review the major findings and 
implications of this study. For perspective, the findings of these 
analyses are contrasted with the results of subsequent multivariate 
analyses performed on the same data. Further, the results of the 
present study are compared with the findings of other investigators 
with respect to near-term trends in the quality of voluntary acces- 
sions . 

Trends in Enlistment Motivation 

The present results indicate that two of the most frequently 
discussed motives in enlistment are of minor importance, at least 
insofar as the enlistee per se is willing to attribute influence to 
various reasons. Thus, draft-avoidance and personnel benefits were 
endorsed as influences by only a minority of enlistees, with draft 
motivation assuming less importance over time. These findings strongly 
suggest that increased emphasis in enlistment motivation research 
should be expended in analysis of the "other reasons'* for enlistment. 
They also highlight the need for more sophisticated, secondary analysis 
of survey data. 

Subsequent to this research, additional analyses were performed 
on AFEES Survey data to generate a classification of reasons for 
enlistment. Data for Army enlistees only were subjected to 
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nultivariate analyj7es. Results from these analyses suggest a four-vay 

classification of reasons for enlistment. 

2nllstr.eut for career development with the emphasis on education 
^iTrj trainin;«l and "che opportunity for a military career. 

(?) Enlistment in the service of one's choice (Army) at the time of 
one's choice. 

(3) Enlistment to obtain military personnel benefits including pay, and 
to qualify for the G.I. Bill. 

{h) Enlistment for individual development and possibly change, with 
the emphasis on increased maturity and self-reliance obtained by 
exposure to tra'^el , and new experiences. 

IT^^ese results may have important implications for the development 
. f .r/..ire advertising and recruitment programs. One or more of these 
:c\jC ":ajor factors could be used as the basis of essentially independent 
packaged advertising appeals designed to motivate young men to enlist in 
t:ie Arm:;'. For example, these data suggest that appeals based on career 
dev?l->pment with the emphasis on training would be effective in attracting 
".er. into the Army who were not draft-motivated. It may also be desirable 
*.o lerform simil&.r analyses for enlistees in the other Services to 
i'-Tennine if a similar classification of enlistment motivation underlies 
t!;e responses of T^av^y , Air Force, and Marine Corps enlistees. 
Trends in the Quality of Voluntary Accessions 

The present results indicate that as draft calls declined, there 
WHS a decrease in higher aptitude enlistees and (except for the Army) a 
lecline in the educational attainment of voluntary accessions. 



Fisher, A.H. and Harford, M.R. Enlistment Motivation and the Disposition 
of Ai-m:/ Alt:!! cants . HumRRO Draft Technical Report, May 1973. 
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A comprehen:n ve evalaation of near-tern tren.:.: ir r-'i f'f. I Vdi i tti , 
education and aptitude was reported by Binkin and Jcrin::ton (i^'-^V'^J. Tliese 
researchers indicate that the nunber and percentur- of tn;':*-v li.:;Leej":; ' .1- 
creased substantially fron F/71 to Ff73.'^'^ They also report li.e pro- 

portion of high school graduates in the Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corpe 

declined from F/TO to FY72 , cut that the proportion of high school graduates :.n 

12 

the Army did not decrease. These findings confirm the results of the present 

study for trends in FYT2 only. 

Moreover, in terms of tested aptitude, Binkin and Johnston noted that a 

decline in the proportion of enlistees with above-average aptitude scores 

1 3 

(Mental Groups I & II) occurred for each Service from FYTO to FYT2. 'lU:: 

finding is consistent >^ith present study results for FY72 only ■ But Binkin 

and Johnston also report a moderate increase in the rate of enlistment of men 

with average ability (Mental Group III) and a decrease in enlistment of men 

ill 

with below average aptitude (Mental Group IV) . 
Trends in Recruitment Effectiveness 

The present study indicated that the Army, Navy and Air Force were differen- 
tially effective In their ability to accommodate recruiting quotas for YXll. 



10 

Binkin, M. and Johnston, J.D. All-Volunteer Armed Forces: Progress , 
Problems , and Prospects . A Report Prepared for the Committee on Armed 
Services, U.S. Senate, Brookings Institution, May 1973. 

•"-^ ibid . , p. 8-9 

ibid . , p . 15 - 

13 

ibid . , p. 12. 

lU 

ibid. , p. 12. 
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r.'.-e ArT^/ u:';.rr.. tLeir recruiting que t '-if apparently as a 

re.v::* :f *-it t r-i.:t i n^' rr.cre applir^ants and enlirting these apjlicants. 

Ar.v : 'ty i jr-'u- -inii./ur, ;e::.ent coinciu»^d vith an observed in- 
.'r-'-u'^^ ir. Arr:^/ appii_va-nt:s and enlistments, the Army recruiters shewed a 

is ter.t ability eniist a higin percentage of their initial appli- 
•"i:.t.: cv-y tr.e ^'^r^tire ctud^/ period. T).c Air Fc *■ attracted sufficient 
Lp: ^ i 'ir.M: (and higi. qu*i^ity "referrals") and employed a flexible, 

sy-.tem jf enlisting sufficient applicants to meet their quotas. 
'.'.r- .l^i'r, failed to meet. *.neir quota by apparent adher*^nce to an overly 
'"::.r''^r,t ['^■licy „f ::eIectlon. '^ile the policy had an appropriate historic 
b'-;:r, policy be^'-ir.e d;<'s f^unctional as conditions changed. 

Fact:-r.: Associated vith the Disposition of Applicants 

7:-e present research indicates that the branch of the Armed Service 
:n vh ; a man ^^-ventually enlists appears to be influenced by a number of 
factirs in:;luding the selection policies of the Services, the influence 
.f in iivi duals such as famal^s friends and the recruiter, and draft- 
mot ivati on . 

Data from, the present study indicates the influence of selection 
policies with regard to education, aptitude and race. In "FYT^, the Armed 
Ser/ices generally tended to select a larger proportion o"^ white, hi^ 
school graduate and hi^ aptitude accessions from their respective 
initial pool of applicants. (However, each Service also enlisted men 
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fTDz. \he peel of i nit I'll 'iprli -rants to other .lervieee. In ^3eneral , such 
enli:.tees were of lover quality than the respective initial applicant 
^1 to e'xc:. /ervioeK 

each Jervi.^e, iraft-rr.otivation was related to final Tx-rvice 
choice in that r.en who reported receipt of a draft notice more often 
♦-'niiSteJ in a :'er"v^ice other than tl^e Service to "V.ich they initially 
applies. ViO consistent findings across Services were noted for the 
influence of a V.ey person in final Service choice, although the Amy 
recruiter appeared to have more influence than recruiters for the other 
Servi ces . 

Subsequent to the pres-^nt study, nulti^^ori ate analyses were performed 

on AFEES Survey data to identify factors associated with the en^^istment 

15 

dispos-'tion of initial applicants to each Service. The automatic 
interdiction detection (AID) technique was used- (See App"?ndix C for an 
exa.'nple of the technique). Results are discussed further, by Service. 

For initial applicants to the Army, the major factors influencing 
enlistment were educational level and race The Arr^ was more likely 
to enlist applicants who were high school graduates (or above) and to 
enlist white applicants. An interaction effect was found in which white 
high school graduates were more likely to "be enlisted into the Army (9^^) 
than were non-white, non-high school graduates (82^). 

Analyses of the disposition of initial applicants to the other Services 
foani that the major factor operative for Na\v enlistment was educational 
level. Race was not a major factor in the disposition of Navy applicants. 



op - cit . , Fisher & Harford. 
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♦.T-i:" iui; f -i^e ani aptitude (AP!^:T) was noted in disposition 
of initial apj . i : to both the Air Force and the Marine Corp':, with 

*?ach ".er^.*^' j'.^ ] J* I Kit'J: aptitude applicants, and preferring applicants 

Ir; the:^e ::iult 1 vari ate analyses, neither draft-avoidance nor the 
influence of various persons was found tu possess as much irnportance in 
tr>' : i epos i t i '^f initial applicants as the customary selection criterion 
ai.titude ani: other demographic characteristics, e.g,, age and education. 
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Findings fror these data, anply JuGLif^/ the ieclGlcn o:' the L'^jartment 
of Defense tc rtud:.' enl : * - * : v -i t : 'xr. " \ ^ h 'U' - 

phenomenon. The niechanicr. cf a contir.uing survey of enlirtei per. .rir.ii 
at entry is necessary, if one if to evaluate with precision the e'^Tects 
of enlistment incentive's such as increased military compensation, in 
relation to events such as defense obligaticns, char^ges in recruitment 

licy and/or variations in military manpower requirements. A continuinr 
AFEES Survey will be of particular importance as the zero-draft en- 
vironment is achieved. 

This research also indicates the need for a more comprehensive 
analysis to integrate findings derived from samples of enlisted personnel 
such as the AFEES Survey with data from civilian youth, and with enlisted 
population data. AFEES sample data on the demograpliic characteristics 

of enlistees should be contrasted with enlistee population data for a 

more definite understanding of trends in the quantity and quality of en- 
listed accessions. It is also essential to track the accomodation of re- 
cruiting quotas over time, as this information is necessary in interpretation 
of the advisability of employing policies of varying stringency in the 
selection of recruits. Finally, comparisons of the endorsement of reasons 
for enlistment from the AFEES Survey with potential reasons/incentives 
for enlistment from civilian youth surveys may provide important information 
on the impact of enlistment incentives. 

While these data suggest that the majority of applicants enlist in 
the first Service to which they apply, a substantial niomber contact more 
th''.a one Service before enlisting. It may be desirable to perform more 
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retincd analysts of this "ref errai'V'shopping" behavior to determine 
the extent, of multiple recruiter contacts. 

Tliere {>- .in ur^'.i-nt r»'qui rer.ent to increase the level of knowledge 
regarding factors which operate to enhance recrui t e r effectiveness . 
The present study presents a paradox for the Army recruiter. On the 
une hand. Army enlistees attribute minor influence to the branch of 
Service (Army) in their enlistment decision. On the other hand, the 
Army enlistee endorses the Army recruiter as influential in choice of 
Service of the recruit. The 1973 version of the AFEES questionnaire 
(DD-M (AK) 1232) will explore recruiter effectiveness in detail, and 
analysis of these FY73/74 data is most desirable in investigation of 
factors related to recruiter effectiveness. 

Finally, the need is apparent for improved models and manpower 
information systems which will permit the DoD/Armed Services to project 
manpower supply and monitor the disposition of applicants for enlist- 
ment. The extent to which the Armed Services are successful in accommo- 
dating their quotas for recruitment depends on their ability to 
(1) attract sufficient applicants and (2) enlist appropriate percentages 
of these applicants. But inferring the success of these activities from 
recruiting quota accommodation suffers from two potential shortcomings: 
(1) the delay in feedback provided to the recruiting commanvls should 
quotas not be met, and (2) the lack of diagnostic information needed to 
correct shortfalls should they occur. In addition to quota accommoda- 
tion, data from the present study demonstrates that each Service must 
monitor two detailed types of information. First, the Services must 
monitor the rate with which initial applicants (not just enlistees) are 
attracted to each Service. Ideally, this continuing assessment of 
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supply would also include near-term estimates or projections of both 
applicant quantity and quality. Such a model(s) would provide infor- 
mation on projected fluctuations in quantity or quality which might 
have implications for the modification of existing recruitment and 
selection policies. 

Second, the Services must monitor their respective 'capture rates" 
i.e., the extent to which they accept (or reject) their initial appli- 
cants for enlistment. (This second index can be employed to insure 
that a Serv'ice will not risk being overly selective, relative to the 
quantity and quality of its applicants.) 

Finally, since the supply of applicants may change at any time, 
each Service should have a flexible but responsive procedure by which 
it can modify its policies of selection and recruitment in cordance 
with anticipated changes in the quantity and quality of applicants. 



Since the total applicant pool for a Service will include referrals 
from other Services, this factor should be taken into account in a 
comprehensive projection of potential supply. 
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ARMED FORCES ENTRANCE AND EXAMINATION STATIONS (AFEES) 

SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 



MARCH 1971 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFE:./.E SURVEY OF 
MALE PER20m;EL ENTERING THE 
SERVICE THROUGH ENLISTMENT 


REPORTS CONTROL 
SYMBOL 
OSD-(OT)- 1572 


Ba.CKGROUND 



The Department of Defense is studying the attitucies and opinions of enlisted 
men in all the services on several subjects. In order to provide the Defense 
Department with meaningful data from the enlisted men then.selves , you are re- 
quested to complete this survey. Your cooperation in completing this cpjestion- 
naire as fully and accurately as possible will be greatly appreciated. 

V.'e are not interested in identifying any particular individual who answers 
this cjuestionnaire. Your answers will ha treated in confidence, and will not 
become part of your military record or commit you in any way. 



CENTRAL INSTRUCTIONS TO RESPONDENTS 
General instructions concerning this cfuestionnaire : 

A. Answer al 1 the survey cjuestions. Read each question and all of its 
responses carefully before selecting your answer. 

B. Select only one response to each question. Mark your answer or. the 
answer sheet only. Do not write on the questionnaire booklet. 

C. If any question is not clear, or ycu have any difficulty, ask for help 
from the supervisor. 

How to complete the /^nswer Sheet : 

A. Use only a H2 pencil when filling out the answer sheet. Do not use ink . 

B. Be sure that the item number on tho answer sheet is the same as the 
number of the cfuestion you are ans/;ering. 

C. Mark on the answer sheet the box that has the same letter or number as 
the response you selected from the questioiinaire . 

D. Fill in the box with a heavy mark, but do not go outside the lines of the 
box. Look at the examples below: 

D H 

RIGHT WRONG V/RONG 

E. If you make a mistake, erase the mark completely before entering a 
new one. 

F. Do not tear, fold, or bend the answer sheet. 

G. Erase your name from the upper right-hand corner of the answer sheet. 

H. Do not fill in your Social Security Account Number (SSAN) or make any 
mark on the answer sheet that would identify you in any way. 

I. The number at the top of U^e answer sheet does not identify you. XL 
is a means of controlling ansv.'er sheets only. 
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Questions 1 through 12 a^re reasons that may have influencea you to 
enlist. Using the scale below, indicate to what extent each of the rea- 
sons influenced your decision. For example, if "Career opportunities in 
the military looked better than in civiHan life" was a strong influence 
for you to enlist, you vnuld mark answer "A" for question 1 on your answer 
sheet . 

Strong Some No 

Inf lu ence Inf lu enc e Inf luenc e 

1. Career opportunities in A B C 
the military looked better 

than In civilian life. 

2. To become more mature and A B C 
self-reliant. 

3. To learn a trade or skill A B C 
that would be valuable in 

civilian life. 

4 For travel, excitement and A B C 

new experiences. 

5. To serve my country. A B C 

6. I wanted to leave some A B C 
personal problems behind 

me. 

7. I wanted an opportunity A B C 
for advanced education 

and training. 

8. I wanted to qualify for 

the G.I . Bill . A B C 

9. The over-all benefits- A B C 
pay, room and board, 

medical care, and training 

10. To avoid the draft. A B C 

11. I wanted my choice of A B C 
servic e. 

12. To fulfill my military A B C 
obligation at a time of 

my choice. 
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13. Db you plan to stay in tho service at tho »";iJ of your current enlistment? 



A 


No, I plan to leave the service 




B 


I am undecided 




C 


Yes, I plan to stay for a while 


long cr 


D 


Yes, 1 plan Lo rLa kc the G>'rvice 


rn V career 








A 


Academic (College preparatory) 




B 


General 




C 


Business (Commercial) 




D 


Technical (Vocational or Trade) 




c 


Other than the above 




Have 


you had formal training in a trade school? 


A 


Yes 




B 


No 





16. Did you receive your draft notice before you enlisted? 

A Yes 
B No 

17. In which Armed Service have you enlisted? 

I have enlisted In the : 

A Army 
B Navy 

C Marine Corps 
D Air Force 

18. If you tried to enlist in a no t h e r Service, in which Service did you 
f ir St try to enlist? 

A I did not try to enlist in another Service. 

B I tried to enlist in the Army 

C I tried to enlist in the Navy 

D I tried to enlist in the Marine Corps 

E I tried to enlist in the Air Force 

19. Under which enlistment program did you enlist? 

A General Enlistment (no specific program/comoiTii tment ) 
B Delayed Active Duty Enlistment 

C In-Service Technical/Special Training Enlistment (for example, 

nuclear, electronics, etc) 
D Choice of Geographical Area of Assignment. 

E Choice of Occupational Area of Assignment. 
F Commissioned or Warrant Officer Programs. 
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20. VTnat Is the length of your enlistment? 



A 2 years 

D 3 years 

C 4 years 

D 6 years 



21. If there had been no draft and you had no military obligation, do you 
think you would have enlisted? 



A Definitely yes 

B Probably yes 

C Probably no 

U Definitely no 

E I do not know 



22. Did the possibility of bfeing drafted influence you to enlist? 

A No, it had no effect on my decision to enlist. 
Yes: 

B STRONG influence for me to enlist 
C MODERATE influence for me to enlist 
D SLIGHT influence for me to enlist 

23. Which ONE of the following MOST influenced your decision to enlist in 
your selected Service? 

A Recruiting publicity 

fl Armed Services recruiters 

C Parent or relatives 

U Friend in the Service 

c. School counselor 

2^. The Services tell you about themselves in many ways. Which one of 

those listed below had the most influence in your decision to enlist? 

A Radio E MiliLary publications 

B TV F Posters 

C Newspapers G Movies 
D Magazines 

25. Were you wrking when you decided to enlist in the Armed Services? 

Yes, I was: No, I was: 

A Working full-time D Student full-time 

S Working part-time E Student part-time 

C Working part-time, student part-time F Unemployed 
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26/ If you were v^rklng full-time before you decided to enlist, how much 

was your weekly pay? 

A DDes not apply; I was not v^rklng full-time 

B Less than $25 per week 

C Between $25 and $50 per week 

D Between $50:and $7 5 per week 

E Between $7 5 and $100, per week 

F Between $100 and $125 per week 

G Between $125 and $150 per week 

H Between $150 and $175 per week 

I Letween $175 and $200 per week 

J Between $200 and $225 per week 

K Between $225 and $250 per week 

L Over $250 per week 



27* In what year were you born? 



A 1943 or earlier H 1950 

B 1944 I 1951 

C 1945 J 1952 

D 1946 K 1953 

E 1947 L 1954 

F 1948 M 1955 or later 

G 1949 

Skip spaces 28-37 on your answer sheet and answer questions 38-47 in 
:or responding spaces » 



38- In what iTK>nth were you born? 



A January 

B February 

C March 

D April 

E May 

F June 



G July 

H August 

I September 

J October 

K November 

L December 



39^ On what day of the month were you born? 



A 


1 


J 


10 


S 


19 


1 


28 


B 


2 


K 


11 


T 


20 


2 


29 


C 


3 


L 


12 


U 


21 


3 


30 


D 


4 


M 


13 


V 


22 


4 


31 


E 


5 


N 


14 


W 


23 






F 


6 


0 


15 


X 


24 






G 


7 


P 


16 


Y 


25 






H 


8 


Q 


17 


Z 


26 






I 


9 


R 


18 


0 


27 
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What is the highest level of educ^ition you ha^e completed? 
(Select ONE answer only.) 

A Did not complete }. Icmendary (Grades 1 through 8) School 

B EltTnentary School Graduate 

C Completed 1 year of High School 

D G.-7mpleted 2 years of High School 

E Completed 3 years of High School 

F Completed 4 years of High School 

G High School Graduate 

H Completed GED credits for High School Graduate equivalency 

I Completed 1 year of College 

J Completed 2 years of College 

K Completed 3 years of College 

L Completed 4 years of College 

M Completed GED credits for 2 years' College equivalency 

N Co 11 eg e degree (B.S., B.A., or equivalent,, exc ept LL . B . ) 

0 Law Degree ( LL. B. ) 

P Master's degree (M.S., M.A., or equivalent) 

Q Doctor's degree (Ph. D. , M.D., J.D., or equivalent) 



What v-is your Selective Seivice 
enl i St ed? 

A I -A 

B 1 -AO 

C I-C 

D I-D 

E I-O 

F I-S 

G I-W 

H I-Y 

I II-A 



classification just before you 



J 


II-C 


K 


II-S 


L 


III-A 


M 


IV-A 


N 


IV-B 


0 


TV-C 


P 


IV-D 


Q 


IV-F 




V-A 




None 



Are you married? 

A Yes 

B No 

What is your race? 

A Cauca sian 

B Negro 

C Other 

Wtiich branch of the service is highest in tradition ? 

A ArTTiy 

B Navy 

C Marine Corps 

D Air Force 

E No dif f erence 
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45; ^Tiich branch ot the service is best for providing a paid collejge education ? 



A Arn.y 

L Navy 

C >!iTLr. J Corps 

L- A i r For ze 

I No difference 

Ac\ ^•'^''nich branch of the service is best for pay ? 

A Army 

B Ndvy 

C Marino Corps 

D Air Force 

E No difference 

.^i^ :ch branci. of the service offers the best chance to prove you are a man ? 

A Army 

B Navy 

C Marine Corps 

0 Air Force 

E No d it I er enc e 
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APPENDIX B 



AFEES SAMPLE SITES 
AND 

SAMPLE SIZE INFORMATION 
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SAMPLE SITES FOR THE ARMED FORCES 
ENTRANCE AND EXAMINATION STATIONS 
(AFEES) SURVEY 

Albany, New York 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Fairmont, West Virginia 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Ru'hmond, Virginia 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Ashland, Kentucky 
Charlotte. North Carolina 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Dallas, Texas 
Chicago, Illinois 
Denver, Colorado 
Fargo, North Dakota 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Butte, Montana 
Los Angeles, California 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Portland, Oregon 
Spokane, Washington 
Shreveport, Louisiana 



DO 



SAMPLH SIZE PER ADMINISTRATION 


AFEES SURVEY 


DATA 


• 

Administration 


Total 


Dates* 


Sample Size 


26 APR/ 10 MAY 71 


1,679 


?A MAY/ 7 JUNE 71 


1,817 


21 JUNE/ 5 JULY 71 


2,557 


19 JULY/2 AUG 71 


2,137 


16 AUG/30 AUG 71 


2,546 


13 SEP/27 SEP 71 


2,96^ 


11 OCT/25 OCT 71 


2,594 


8 NOV/ 22 NOV 71 


2,568 


6 DEC/20 DEC 71 


1,756 


3 JAN/17 JAN 72 


1,292 


31 JAN/14 FEB 72 


1,688 


28 FEB/13 MAR 72 


1,693 


27 MAR/10 APR 72 


1,562 




26,853 


*First day of each week 


of administration. 
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APPENDIX C 
CORRELATES OF TRUE-VOLUNTEERISM: 
DEMONSTRATION OF THE AID TECHNIQUE 
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APPENDIX D 



TRENDS IN REASONS FOR ENLISTMENT 
BY SERVICE 



Charts 

Avoid the Draft 
Personnel Benefits 

Learn a Trade or Skill Useful in Civilian Life 
Opportunity for Advanced Educdtiion and Training 
Choice of Service 

Travel, Excitement and New Experiences 

To Serve at the Time of One's Choice 

Increased Maturity and Self-Reliance 

To serve One's Country (Patriotism) 

Military Career Opportunities 

To Qualify for the G. I. Bill 

To Leave Personal Problems Behind 
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APPENDIX E 
BASIC DATA COUNTS ON THE 
DISPOSITION OF INITIAL APPLICA^^^S 



ERIC 



APPEmiy E 



BASIC DATA COUNTS ON THE 
DISPOSITION OF INITIAL APPLICANTS 



SERVICE TO WHICH ENLISTED 



SERVICE 
APPLIED TO: 


ARMY 


NAVY 


USMC 


USAF 


TOTAL 
APPLICANTS 




ARMY 


3738 


109 


I2U 


91 


U062 


SERVICE TO 
WHICH INITIALLY 
APPLIED: 


NAVY 


3!53 


2552 


116 


151 


3172 


USMC 


125 


k2 


1059 


33 


1259 






163 


89 


62 


2367 


2681 


TOTAL ENLISTEES 


h379 


2792 


1361 


26U2 


11,17U 



Source: September 1971 through January 1972 
AFEES sample survey data. 
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APPENDIX F 

DETAILED DATA ON SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF 
APPLICANTS AND ENLISTEES 
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APPENDIX F 



DETAILED DATA ON SELECTED 
CHARACTERISTICS OF APPLIC/kNTS AND ENLISTEES 



Data 

Education 
Aptitude (AFQT) 
Race 

Prior Receipt of Draft Notice 

Self-Reported True Volunteerism 

Recijiter Influence 

Family Influence 

friend- in- the- Service Influence 
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